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TO HAWKERS. 


You hear of men being taken 
up, or threatened to be takyn up, 
for hawking the Register. The 
law says, that peopie shall not 
hawk any thing without a Licence, 
under certain penalties. — But, 
there is, in the same law, two ex- 
press exceptions velating to you, 
the first of which is in the follow- 
ing words: ‘© And be it further 
“enacted, That nothing herein 
“ contained shall extend or be 
“construed to extend, to hinder 
“ any Person or Person: from sell- 
“ing or exposing to sale any sorts 
“Sof goods or merchandise, in any 
“ Pubtic Mart, Market, or fuir, 
“legally established within the 
“ Kingdom of England, Dominion 
“ of Wales, and Town of Berwick- 
“ upon-Tweed, but such Person 
“or Persons may do therein as 
“they lawfully might have done 
“ before the making of this Act ; 
“any thing herein contained to 
“the contrary notwithstanding ” 
—The other exception is in these 
words: ‘ Provided always, and 
“it is hereby enacted, “ That 
© nothing in this Act shall extend 
“to prohibit any Person or Per- 
“sons from selling any prinied 
“ Papers licensed by Authority, or 
“any Fish, Fruit, or Victuals, 
“ &c.”— Now, if my Register, 
which is printed at a Licensed 
Press, entered and paid duty for 
at the Stamp-(ffice, and enter- 
ed and registered at Stationers’ 
Hall; if this be not ‘¢ Licensed 
“by Authority,” WHAT IS ?— 
It ia well known, that-last Dying 


Speeches, Kings’ Speeches, Christ- 


—2 


mas Carrols, News-papers, Reli- 
zious ‘Tracts, Books published in 
Numbers, and many other tiings 
are hawked withoul a Licence. It 
is cu: ious that the first b!ow at the 
paper and print trade should have 
alighted on my poor Register! 
But, at the next Middlesex Ses- 
sions the case will be decided, and 
then al/ hawking of the print and 
paper kind must and shall be 
stopped, if we are stopped! But, 
observe ; that any one may sell iz 
any house, and in any market town 
on a market day, or at any fair — 
N.B. Ifany more threats are held 
out against hawkers in market 
towns on market days, let the 
threatened person get good evi- 
dence of the same, and send me up 
the names of the base and insolent 
threateners. 
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An ADDRESS 


TO THE 


* WEAVER-BOYS” 


or 


LANCASHIRE. 


On the Manchester Pigtail- Meeting. 
— False. Alurms of no avail.—The 
Ministers do not wish for Shum 
Plots.——Signor Waithman’s Show, 
with all his pegs and wires.—His 
Letter to Sir Francis Burdett and 
Major Cartwright. 


—— 
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London, Jan. 20th, 1817. 





My Frrenps, 


The appellation of ‘ Weaver- Boys” 
was, by the sons of Corruption, be- 
stowed on the speakers at the numer- 
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ous meeting, held at Manchester, in 
November last, and which Weaver- 
Boys, it was said, had Belcher hand- 
kerchiefs round their necks. Well! 
And what then? So much the worse 
for corruption; for, if Weaver-Boys 
possess such spirit and such talent as 
were displayed upon that occasion 
against Corruption, how desperate 
must be her state! I was very much 
delighted with the whole of the pro- 
ceedings of the day here alluded to; 
hut, the speech of Mr. Fitton was 
the part that pleased me most.  Ilis 
just and spirited observations upon the 
false, upstart pride of those, who call 
themselves the gent/efolks of Manches- 
ter, were excellent. His ‘ Order of 
‘“* the Pig-Tail” has always been pre- 
sent to my mind, since I read his 
speech, whenever I have seen, heard 
of, or thought of, any of the ridicu- 
lous vanities of puffed-up farmers or 
tradesmen. Ie laid on the lash not 
ouly with great force, but just in the 
tender parts. One would have expect- 
ed a reformation of manners from 


such a castigation ; but, it appears, | 


that this stupid, this empty, this pea- 
cock-like pride is still to live a little 
These vain persons seem still 
to entertain the hope, that they are to 
go on to the end of their days, treat- 
ing as the scum of the earth those, to 
whose Jabour and talent they owe 
their wealth and all that they possess 
above the commonest labourer. 

If, indeed, the object of any of the 
recent meetings had been to divulge 
plans of a levelling nature; if any 
propositions had been made to take 
from people of property apy part of 
their property; if any scheme had 
been broached for destroying titles or 
any other ancient establishment ; then 
there might have been good reason 
for the rich to stand aloof. But, what 
do we ask for other than our dirth- 
right? MaaGna Cuarta says, that 
no man shall be taxed without his own 
consent, and that parliaments shail be 
annual. Lord Coke says, that Magna 
Charta cannot be abrogated even by 
Act of Parliament. What do we ask 
for more than these? And, because 
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we ask for these are we to be con- 
sidered as persons aiming at general 
confusion and destruction ? 

But, let us, before we proceed 
any further, hear what the ‘* Social- 
** Order” people of Manchester have 
to say. The following .account of 
their meeting is taken from the Cov- 
RIER newspaper of the 18th instant, 
and a curious account it is. We will 
not do as our adversaries do. We 
will read with attention, and examine 
fairly. TRUTH is our motto, and, 
not an inch will we go without her 
sanction. 

‘¢ A meeting took place on Monday 
‘¢ Jast at Manchester, attended by the 
** most respectable inhabitants of that 
*¢ town, Salford and their neighbour. 
** hood—the Boroughreeve, Josepu 
*¢ Green, sq. inthe chair. Several 
‘¢ Resolutions were passed with entire 
“* unanimity, and the following De- 
*¢ claration agreed to, which cannot 
** he too highly applauded, and which 
“Swe trust will be adopted by all 
‘* other towns :— 


‘ DECLARATION. 


‘© We the undersigned, Magistrates 
‘¢ for the Division of Manchester, the 
‘¢ Boroughreeves, and Constables of 
‘¢ Manchester and Salford, and other 
“¢ Inhabitants of these ‘Towns and their 
‘¢ Neighbourhood, being at all times 
*¢ fully sensible of the many blessings 
‘¢ of the Constitution under which we 
“ live, feel ourselves called upon at 
‘* this moment to express our firm al- 
‘6 tachment to its laws, as well as our 
‘¢ utter detestation of those michievous 
‘Cattempts which are now pursued 
‘with incessant diligence and ar- 
“dour, fo excite a general spirit of 
‘* disaffection. We especially depre- 
“cate the circulation of seditious 
** tracts, and the adoption of inflam- 
““ matory speeches, to produce an im- 
‘¢ pressiun amongst the labouring 
‘¢ classes, that the present distresses 
“and privations are attributable to 
“the corruption and misconduct of 
‘6 Government, and may be removed 
“* by a system of Representation, em- 
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“ bracing almost universal suffrage, 
“ annual Parliaments, the unqualified 
“exclusion of all persons, deriving 
“emolument from the public, and 
“ consequently of his Majesty's Mi- 
“ nisters. 

“<The numerous Meetings held for 
‘these purposes, both publicly and 
“ secretly, the organized system of 
“ Committees, Delegates, and Mis- 
*‘* stonaries, the contributions levied, 
“particularly for disseminating pam- 
“ phlets, calculated to mislead and ir- 
** ritate the public mind, the indecor- 
“ous and highly unconstitutional re- 


‘6 Aections upon the exalted Personage | 
| purposes, and as suci it ought to be 
‘the marked disparagement of the | 


* now exercising the Regal Authority, 


“most extensive charitable relief in 
“ seasons of unavoidable pressure, the 
* language of intimidation, not merely 
“hinted, but plainly expressed, the 
“appointment of popular assemblies 
‘Cin various parts of the Kingdom on 
“ one and the same day, after the meet- 
“ing of Parliament, and the previous 


“assembling of Deputies in London; | 
take 


* all these circumstances afford strong 
“manifestation of meditated disorder 
“and tumult, and bear no analogy 
“ whatever to the fair and legitimate 
exercise of that constitutional li- 
“berty, which is emphatically the 
“ birth-right and security of Eng- 
“ lishmen. 

“© With these decided sentiments, it 
“is our duty to unite in supporting 
“the Laws and Constitution against 
“ those wicked efforts, which we are 
“convinced must be regarded with 
“equal abhorrence by the great majo- 
“rity of his Majesty’s subjects in 
“every class and condition of society. 
“ We therefore severally pledge our- 
“selves to contribute, by the must ef- 
“fectual means our situations may 
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This is the ** declaration” of this 
famous meeting, and, it. shall now 
be shown, that it is a tissue of false. 
hoods and follics. But, in the first 
place, where was this meeting of magis« 
trates, cunstables, boronghreeves and 
** most respectable inhabitants’ held ? 
What hole, what corner, was the 
scene of its deliberations? If its ob. 
ject had been fair, aud if any argue 
ment founded on truth had been at its 
commaml, why was not the meeting 
public like these of the Reformers? 
Where isthe public paper, which ap- 
vrised ilie people of such meeting? It 
was a secret mecting ‘9 all intents and 








regardod*, ‘The ** most respectable ins 
** inhabitants’? were there, it is said. 
That is to say, I suppose, the most 
rich. Ido not believe the fact; but, 
if it were so, why did not these respect. 
able inhabitants attend the Mecting of 
the mass of the people in November? 
They were most respectfully invited 
to attend; they were pressed tu at- 
tend; they were urged to come and 
the Jead, agreeably to their 
weight in point of property. They, 
if they thought Parliamentary Reform 
improper, might kave come and 
shown the people that it was impro- 
per. Why did they keep adoof, then, 
and lose the opportunity of peaceably 
effecting, or, at least, endeavouring to 
effect, that which they can never effect 
by force? ‘They must have powers 
ful reasons to give against Reform, or 
they possess no such reasons. If 
the latter, what can justify their out- 
cries and their accusations against the 
Reformers? And, if they have pow- 
erful reasons to urge against Reform, 
why do they not fairly meet the peo- 
ple, and endeavour tu convince them 
of their error? Why do they keep 
aloof from the Meetings of the people, 





“allow, to the maintenance of the 
“ peace and tranquillity of these towns 
“and their neighbourhood, from the 
‘unlawful and nefarious designs of 
‘those who are seeking to involve 
‘us in riot and confusion; and we 
‘earnestly solicit the co-operation 
‘of all friends to SOCIAL. ORDER 
‘and good government.” 


and, when those Meetings have passed, 
assemble in this private manner, to 





* Since the above was written, I have re- 
ceived a letter informing me, that the ‘* De- 
** claration” was drawn up and passed at the 
“ POLICE OFFICE” in Manchester, and 
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accuse and abuse the people? In fact, 
the only reason for their keeping 
aloof, is, that their ignorance as well! 
as selfish fears make them enemies to 
reform, and that they have no rea- 
sons to give why a Reform should not 
take place. However, they have the 
honour to hear their efforts applauded 
by the sons of Corruption, with which 
honour they will have to remain con- 
tent. 

They set out in their * Dec’ara- 
‘¢ tion” with saying, that they are, ‘at 
** all times fully sensible of the many 
“ Blessings of the Constitution under 
‘* which we live, and that they feel 
+ themselves called upon, at this time, 
** toexpress their firm attachment to 
“the Laws.” But, they do not tell 
us what they mean by the words Con- 
stitution and Laws. If they mean 
the Constitution, or form of go- 
vernment, in King, Lords and Com. 
mous, or People; if: they mean this 
“ Political mixed Government,” of 
which our Law-Books speak ; if this 
be their meaning, do we, my friends, 
differ from them ? Do we not say that 
this is the sort of government that we 
admire? Have any of us ever asked 
for any thing hostile to the existence 
of this form of government? And, 
as to the Laws, what laws do they 
mean? Ifthey are for Magna Charta, 
the Habeas Corpus Act, the Bill of 
Rights, the Act of Settlement or Li- 
mitation of the Crown, ze are for 
these great laws as well as they. 
But, if they are for leaving these laws 
out of sight, and are solely attached 
to Police Acts, to Bank Restriction 
Acts, to Borough Bills, to Loan Bills, 
to Bills making Grants of money and 
imposing taxes, to Land tax redemp- 
tien acts, to Game Laws, to Alien 
fiaws, and the like, we differ from 
them very widely; and, if we are to 
seek the doing away of no modern 
law; if we are to meet to petition 
against nothing which acts of parlia- 
ment have sanctioned ; if weare silent- 
ly to acquiesce in every thing, which 
is merely fegat, what right had the 
great and the rich to meet, as they did 
ail over the Country, to petition in or- 
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der to get rid of the Income Tax Law? 
They then were eager enough to call 
the people together to petition ; they 
then could clamour as loudly as any 
body ever clamoured ; they could then 
abuse the ministers and the law; but, 
then, they wanted to shift a burden 


from their own shoulders! At a meet. 


ing against that tax, where I was pre. 
sent, a great landholder, Mr. Portat, 
in Hampshire, called it * a highiway- 
*¢ man’s tax,” and, of course, he com. 
pared the Ministers and the Parlia. 
ment to a robber on the highway, 
whom the law sentences to be hanged. 
Now, can thase ** respectable” people 
at Manchester find expressions like 
this in any of ovr writings or speeches ? 
This shews to what lengths such men 
will go when their own interests are 
at stake! But, they, having as much 
of influence at elections and in par- 
liament as they want, would fain 
keep the people shut out.—There 
was, upon the occasion alluded to, 
another thing which took place, and 
which the peuple ought now to be told 
of, and to remember. The war-malt 
duty was repealed. Now, observe, 
this was done at the instigation of 
the same persons, who caused the Ia- 
come Tax to be repealed. But, let it 
be borne in mind, that no part of the 
duty on BEER was taken off; and, 
of this duty the geutlemen and far- 
mers and rich persons, who brew their 
own beer, pay no share !—Part of 
the weight of the burden on the rich 
man’s malt was taken off; but no 


part of the burden on the beer, which § 


is almost wholly used by the labouring 
classes and the small traders. Now, 
does any one suppose, that this would 
have been the case, if the people at 
large had had votes for members of 
annual parliaments ?—These men talk 
now of seditious pamphlets and inflam- 
matory speeches; but, nothing has ap- 
peared so violent on the. side of re- 
form as that which they made use of 
last winter. Violence is, it seems, very 
good, when it suits their purpose: 
but, when their views are opposed, 
every word is seditious and inflam 





| matory. 
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This meeting says, that we attribute 
the present distresses to the ** corrup- 
“tion and misconduct of the govern- 
“ment.” ‘They would find it difficult 
to prove this. ‘We have ascribed the 
peeple’s sufferings fo the measures 
which have, for many years past, 
been carrying on; but, we have not 


affected to trace them to ¢this or that 
man or sei of men, much less have we | 


proposed any thing against the Pr/nce’s 
Ministers. And, as to * reflections 
“upon the Prince himself,’ where 
will this meeting find them in any 
petilion or any pamphlet of the Re- 
formers? But, thisis the old trick 
of corrupt men. When ¢hey are 
attacked, they endeavour to tura the 
blow aside, and to make it fall upon 
the king or his family; while we are 
declaring all the while, that the 
Reform which we seek would be as 
advantageous to the Crown as tt would 
he to the people. We may be in 
errer in this opinion: why, then, not 
endeavour to convince us of our 
errors, and not treat us with con- 
tumely and abuse? If we are only 
“ Weaver- Boys” and such like, the 
task of refuting us must be the more 
easy. Why not attempt to refute 
us, then? Are we too contemptible 
to be reasoned with ? 
stocks and stones? And, if we are, 
why such a clamour about the dan- 


gerous tendency of our proceedings 2 
But, we are charged with holding | 


secret meetings. /Vherc 2? The charge 
is wholly false, and that these calum- 
niators of the people wellknow. And, 


are not less than four bodies of De- 
puties or Delegates now actually sit- 


ting in Lonaon, to frame petitions to | 


parliament, for laws to protect their 
wool, their corn, their shipping and 
their trade. There is, therefore, no- 
thing new in this idea of Deputies and 
Delegates; and, as to Missionaries and 
Lecturers, why should not there be 


Are we dogs, or | 
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cultural tourists and missionaries, whe 
traverse the kingdom regularly. ‘The 
Board of Agriculture has its Corre- 
spondents in all the counties, and the 
object is to collect information, to be- 
come the ground-work of laws to be 
proposed to the parliament. Lec- 
tvrers on all sorts of subjects come 
into towns and call congregations to- 
gether; and, shall it be a crime to call 
together a congregation to receive a_ 


‘lesson on the Constitution and Laws 


of our native Land? Besides, this 


comes, too, with so ill a grace from 


those, who are themselves holding 
meetings and making Jarge subscrip- 
tions for the professed purpose cf 
teaching the people to read, and to 
make them informed! Are not we 
giving them information 2 What have 
they been taught to read for? Are 
they to read only the Times, the Cou- 
Rien, and the rest of the productions 
of Corruption’s Press? ‘They made 
no bargain of this kind, when the y 
were taught to read. The f fact is, that 


'we have a great deal to fight agninst 








persons to fill these capacities in this 
case as well as in other cases? There 
are Missionaries for teaching a species 


| & language of intimidation 


| « Weaver- Boys” 


in order to get ouwr publications 
abroad, while our enemies have every 
facility ; ; and, as the people can read 
both sides, what have our enemies to 
fear, if their cause be good? Will 
they say, that we are wrong and they 
right; that our schemes are foolish 
and theirs wise; that truth and rea- 
son is against us and for them; that 
we are an ignorant and illiterate set 
of men, and that they have been bred 
in schools and colleges? How comes 
it, then, that, with all these great 
advantages on their side, they are 
afraid of the effects of our writing 
and speaking ? And, moreover, they 
have a most thumping weight in their 
scale; namely, their riches, and the 
influence of which is so great, that it 
is astonishing that the people should 
have the virtue to resist it in any 
degree whatsoever. 

This meeting charges you, whom 
they call ‘© JF ‘caver Bu s,” with using 
” What? 
intimidate! Who are 


of worship differing from that of the; they to frighten | ? No: but our ade 


estabbished Church. 


‘There are Agri- | versarics use this sort of languaye 
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and that, too, inthe most open man- 
ner. ‘They threatened the labouring 
classes at Bristol with starvation, if 
they went to the Reform Meeting; 
the magistrates in London and West- 
minster cautioned all peaceable people 
against gommg to Spa-fields; men have 
been menaced for selling my Regis- 
ter; some have been taken up, under 
the Hawker’s and Pedlar’s act, for 
selling them without a Licence; and, 
I understand, that this has beer 
threatened to be done for selling 
openly 2 a market town on the market 
day, though this ts expressly allowed by 
law. 1 am informed of one mastér 
manufacturer in Lancashire, who has 
threatened to turn off every man to 
starve, ** who shall even read Cob- 
“ bett.””. ‘The mame of this petty ty- 
rant shall be made known as soon as 
I receive the evidence in detail; for 
such an execrable despot ought to be 
held up to public scorn; and, in- 
deed, legal punishnient ought to be 
inflicted on him, and shall be inflicted 
on him, if I find, that the law will 
bear me out. I will neglect nothing 
to expose, and, if possible, to punish 
legally such men as this, who are not 
to be allowed, I am sure, thus to treat 
their workmen as the lowest of 
slaves. After all this, which has been 
seen going on in all parts of the coun- 
try, it is pretty impudent in this meet- 
ing to talk about the * language of 
** inécmidation,” made use of by Re- 
formers ! 

Lastly, this meeting come to the 
old charge, that we are seeking to 
produce riot and confusion, and to 
destroy ** Soctal Order!” This is the 
old phrase of Joun Bowtes, the cele- 
brated DUTCH COMMISSIONER; 
and, by ** Social Order” he meant 
what was afterwards pretty clearly 
explained, though his day of settle- 
ment was put off. Upon my Lorpb 
CocuirAne it will, probably, fall to 
revive this matter in a few weeks’ 
time. But, for the hundredth time, 
and, in the most distinct manner, we 
call upon the sons of corruptien in 
London, who have all the means of 
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hands, to point out the single instance, 
in which the Reformers have sought 
riot and confusion. In short, the 
charge is wholly false; and, it is a 
falsehood, not proceeding from a 
hasty thought, but from deliberate 
and settled malice. It has been my un- 
ceasing endeavour to prevent breach. 
-s of the peace; to prevent mobbing, 
rioting, pulling down buildings, de. 
stroying machinery, and burning 
houses, stacks and mills; and, the 
people, whenever they have been per- 
mitted to assemble, have separated as 
peaceably as ever the Houses of Par- 
liament or the Privy Council sepa- 
rated. No: it is our enemies, who 
seem anxiously to seek riot and con- 


fusion andthe destruction of really 


social orde? ; for, what can be better 
calculated to do this than the ¢hreats 
above spoken of, than the menacinz 
of the people with ¢roops, than the 
refusal, in the most haughty manner, 
to partake in the meetings, than the 
calling of meetings like that at Man- 
chester, and there accusing the people 
of acts that they never committed, 
and of designs that they never en- 
tertained? It is possible, that such 
conduct on the part of our adver- 
saries may not be éntended to produce 
riot, confusion, burnings, and blood. 
shed, but, if it be not intended to 
produce these horrid effects, our ad- 
versaries must be very foolish, to say 
the least of their demerits. 

If, however, there should be any 
persons amongst our adversaries, who 
think that a sham plot or a false 
alarm would please the Ministers, | 
think, [I can assure them, that they 
over-shoot their mark. The days of 
false-alarms are gone by. The Mini- 
sters are not fools enough to suppose, 
that shootings and executions would 
tend to restore the means of relieving 
the poor-rates, or of paying the duties 
of Excise and Customs, or the King’s 
direct taxes. The nation is in a state, 
at this time, widely different from that 
of 1794 and the six or seven follow- 
ing years. Thereis now a Debt, lying 
like a millstone upon the breast of the 


information and of exposure in their | government, which is sufficiently oc- 
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cupied ia its efforts to keep its breath 
under that incessant pressure. ‘The 
men of landed estates are as eager 
as we are that some change should 
take place; so are the great manu- 
facturers; so are the ship-owners ; 
so are the merchants. All want some- 
thing to be done in the way of change. 
‘¢ Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
‘‘ thereof.” ‘I'o call out militia, to 
embody volunteers and yeomanry: 
what would this do, but add to the 
troubles which the Ministers have to 
harrass them, and which they do not, 
and cannot, any longer disguise: 
What! at the end of a war of twenty- 
five years and an expenditure of two 
thousand millions (one thousand mil- 
lions in ¢axes and one in debi), for 
the purpose of preserving ‘* social 
“order,” and, after all this, to be 
obliged to arm again and to suspend 
the Habeas Corpus act at home! Oh, 
no! The disgrace of such an acknow- 
ledgment would be too great to be 
endured by any body not Jost to all 
sense of shame! And, besides, such 
measures would be quite useless. 
Reform would come at last, only it 
would not come soon enough-to do 
aii the good that it will now do, if 
now adopted, as I most confidently 
hope it will. | 

The Manchester ** /oyal meeting,” 
as the Morning Post calls it, con- 
clude by observing, that ‘*a very 
** creat majority of the people of all 
‘* ranks and classes hold tke efforts 
‘Sof the Reformers in the utmost 
“abhorrence.” ‘To tell a falsehood, 
when the contradiction and when the 
proof of the falsehood are wel! known 
to be ready at hand, is foolish enough 
in all conscience; and what, then, 
shall we say of these *‘ Joyal’’ men, 
who, if they are to be believed at aif, 
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furnish themselves and in the same 
declaration, the proof of the false- 
hood here quoted? For, in another 
part of this precious document, they 
represent the Reformers as having 
great tifluence and as being extremely 
if a great majority of 


all classes are against us, what need 


dangerous. 


these people care about our efforts? - 
Why need they combine against us 
and our silly schemes? Why not ‘let 
us alone, especially as our nonsense 
might serve to amuse and divert us in 
this time of distress, and make us 
think less constantly on our beggared 
fortunes and empty bellies? Why 
make all this fuss and uproar about a 
few ‘**two-penny ftrash pamphlets” 
and ‘* Weaver-Boys’ ” speeches? 
Grub-street writers and idle lads 
have, in all ages, been privileged to 
put forth nonsense and noise. ‘l’o call 
meetings of grave Magistrates and as 
grave Constables to issue solemn 
*¢ Declarations” against such things 
appears so very ridiculous, exposes 
these pompous personages to such in- 
supportable contempt, that, out of 
pure decency towards this meeting, 
we are impelled to call in question 
their sincerity. 

Come, come! grave gentlemen of 
the “Order of the Pigtail!” you 
do not mean what you say. You 
know, that it is we who have the 
majority, and, that, too, a majority 
of ahundred to one! And itis your 
knowledge of this fact which alarms 
you. Yet, what are you fo do? 
What do you propose to accomplish 2 
What is the professed object of your 
association? Do you associate against 
** Jacobins and Levellers 2” Alas! 
there was a ** Loyal Association 
** against Republicans and Levellers ” 
held at the Crown and Awncnor, 
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London, four and twenty years ago, 
sided and supported by all the ime 
mense means which the government 
bad in its power, having a settled cor- 
respondence with ail Clergymen and 
Benches of Magistrates, and having 
at its command hundreds and hun- 
dreds of Spies and Informers. This 
GRAND ASSOCIATION against 
Jacobins published thousands upon 
thousands of pamphlets and hand-bills 
The Treasury, the Post-Offiee, the 
Police-O fiers, the Hue and Cry, 
almost all the newspapers, were at 
its back. And, after all, what did 
this famous Association accomplish ? 
Why, it succeeded in frightening the 
rich and timid, in deluding the igno- 
rant, in inflaming thoughtless vigour 
and zeal, and in causing Parve to be 
burnt in effigy in almost every part of 
the kingdom. But; mark! At the 
end of twenty-five years of war and 
taxation and loans, the principles of 
Paine have been established by the ful 
filment of his predictions ; and if what 
the Pigtail meeting at Manchester 
have declare’, be true, “ Social 
‘¢ Order” is in as much dange: as ever, 
and Jacobins and Levellers more nu- 
merous! What a hopeless task is it, 
then, to endeavour to get rid of these 
Jacobins in tiis way ? What! expend 
more than a thousand millions in 
taxes, and contract a Debt besices of 
more than another thousand millions ; 
waste half a million of lives of the 
stoutes: and most vigorous of ous 
population ; restore the Bourbons 
and the Inquisition ; efface the very 
name of Reputlic in Europe ; establish 
legitimacy and proclaim a holy league 
of kings and emperors ; and, after all 
this, form Joyal associations in England 
against Republicans and Levellers and 
enemies of * Social Order!” 


7™ 
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The truth is, that principles are not 
to be stitied by force of any sort ; and, 
if the nobility, the clergy, and the 
gentlemen of England do not see this 
now, they never will see it. ‘The very 
same principles which were on foot in 
1792, 3, and 4; the very same prin- 
ciples for which so may scores of 
men suffered, are now in as full acti- 
vity as they were then. Messrs, 
Tooke and Harvy were tried for 
their lives, and were proved to have 
been guiliy of nothing but seeking for 
that Reform, which Pitt and Wit. 
BERFORCE had been sceking, in co- 
operation with Mr. Tooke, ten or 
twelve years before. We still seek 
the same thing. Masor Cartwrient, 
who acted with Pitr and Mr. Tooxs 
in those times, is still at his post with 
the same prineiples on his lips aud the 
very same publications to entorce 
those principles. Where, then, is the 
ground for hape, that these principles 
are capable of being subdued, espeei: 
ally now that the people have experi- 
ence of the past and present to bring 
forward in proof of the misery and 
degradation which acting against those 
principles produce ? 

At the period, to which I have just 
alluded, the Social Order men did not 
contept themselves, however, with 
writing, speaking and associating. 
Great as were the advautages that 
they possessed in this way, they dared 
not rely upon them. Béils to suspend 
the sacred right of petitioning ; Bills 
to suspend the act of Habeas Corpus; 
ills to make that treason which was 
not treason hefore ; Bills to enable the 
Privy Council to imprison men for any 
length of time without trial by jury; 
Bills to béense presses and to curtail 
the freedom of the press. These were 
the means resorted to in order to keep 
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down the Reformers of that day. 
These were the means that came to the 
aid of the arguments and facts, con- 
tained in the pamphlets and hand-bil's 
of the * Loyal Associations against 
& Jacobins and Levellers ;” that is to 
sav, against those’ who called for a 
Reform on the principles of Magna 
Charta! But, do the Pigtail Order 
suppose, that such means will be re- 
sorted to NOW? ‘They are evident- 
ly driving at this point; but, they de 
not reflect far enough. ‘They do not 
see how sch measures would operate 
now. They do not perceive, what 
complete confusion such measures 
would create. They do not perceive 
that all the pretences then put forward 
for the necessity of such measures 
would now be wanting. 

At the time when the above-men- 
tioned bills were passed, the pretences 
were that the powerful gad populons 
kingdom of France was in a s:ate of 
hostility against all ‘* regular govern- 
“ment ;” that the chiefs of those le- 
vellers had invited every other people 
to revoft, and had offered them their 
assistance ; that there were numerous 
persons in this country willing and 
ready to obey the call; that the people 
in France had killed thezr king, and 
that there were people in England dis- 
posed to do the same by ¢hers ; that all 
property had been despoiled and all re- 
ligion destroyed in France, and that 
the agitators in England were bent 
upon the same project, huping for 
the assistance of the rebels and atheists 
in France; that the French had an 
immense army ready to pour on our 
coast at any moment of a wind unfa- 
vourable to the movements of our 
fleet ; that Ireland was in almost open 
rebellion ; that eur property and re- 
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ligién and the life of the king were 
in imminent danger, and, therefore, 
the said measures were absolutely 
necessary tu the safety of these and 
of the very independence of the na- 
tion. 

NOW all is changed. By our 
blood and money and Debt we have 
restored the Bourbons; we have re- 
established ‘* social order” and the 
Pope in Italy, and ** social order” 
and the [nquisition in Spain; the 
Republicans of France have all been 
killed, banished, or silenced; the 
Priests ‘in that country have got al! 
back but the tythes; the French 
peuple, ihe Times and Courier tell us, 
love the Bourbons and look back 
with sorrow and shame on the Re. 
publican days; that country is in 
close alliance with our government; 
all the Republics in Europe are de- 
stroyed; there is a holysleague of 
ail the Emperors and Kings; the di- 
vine principle of é«gtimacy is recog. 
nized all over Europe; there is no 
where any example or any aid te 
which Republicans and Levellers can 
‘look ; our government is, we are told, 
the envy and admiration of the whole 
world; it has triumphed after a long 
and most arduous trial. ** The play is 
‘6 over,” said the Courter just after 
the ba'tle of Waterloo, ** and we may 
“ now sit down to supper.” 

What, then! Would the Order of 
the Pigtail recommend, as the Cov. 
unten and Times have done, a repeti- 
tion of the Suspension and Sedition 
Bills 2? Would they rally a-new with 
offers of * life and fortune ;” and for 
what 2 ‘To defend the country against 
what 2? All the old pretences have 
vanished. What can these gentry 
nowinvent? Oh, nol There is ne 
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invention that will serve their turn. 
They cannot disguise the real plain 
fact, that the people scek only a Re- 
form of Parliament by the legal road 
of petition, and that whatever mea- 
sures are adopted against them are 
aimed against Reform, aud only 
against Reform. After the expira- 
tion of the memorable Pills above- 
mentioned, other Bills were brought 
in to indemnify all those who had 


acted under them ; that is to say, to 


protect them against any action or pro- 
secution, which any of the suffering 
parties might commence against them 
for things done against those parties 
under those Bills. This, therefore, if 
any doubt could: have existed. upon 
the subject, would have been com- 
plete proof, that those Bills were 
contrary to the law of the land; that 
they were (from dire necessity as was 
alleged) a breach of those bulwarks 
which the law calls our Birth- Right. 
What a pretty figure, then, should we 
make in the world, if such Bills were 
again to be passed, or even proposed, 
in a time of profound peace, with all 
the nations, or sovereigns, of Europe 
in close alliance with our government? 
With no possibility of invasion ; and 
with all the dreadful consequences of 
a resistence of timely Reform before 
us? Whata thing it would be to do 
any thing, or to say any thing, from 
which the conclusion must necessarily 
be derived, that the people of this 
kingdom could no longer be permitted 
to live under those laws, which have 
been, and still are, boasted of as the 
“ envy and admiration of the world ?” 

But, suppose such measures to be 
again resorted to. What would be 


the consequences? In the first place, 
a firm conviction in the mind of every 
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rational man, that thosc measures 
must be permanent ; for, if such mea- 
sures were to become necessary now, 
when could they become unnecessary ? 
There is now a great ferment in the 
public mind ; but, as it arises from 
the old cause, when is it to cease? 
When is it to be quieted, except by 
force, or by yielding to the prayer of 
the people, or by convincing them by 
argument that they pray for what is 
unreasonable? No: it must be per- 
fectly clear to every one, that if laws 
were now to be passed to suspend the 
enjoyment of our rights and the per- 


sonal safety of us all; if laws were 
now to be passed to place the perso- 
nal freedom of every man at the sole 
will of the Ministers; if laws like 
these were now to be passed, it would 
be clear to all the world, that those 
laws must become, at once, a perma- 
nent part of the system of ruling us. 


And, what would be the result? 


Kither the people, overawed by mili- 
tary force, wonld submit to live in 
this dreadful state of degradation and 
peril, or they would resort to open 
resistance. If they did so submit, 
there must be a military force so 
great, and paid so highly, as to leave 
not the smallest hope of paying even 
a tenth part of the interest of the 
Debt. Besides, the moment that sol- 
diers came to mount guard regularly 
over the Houses of Parliament and the 
Courts of Justice, all confidence and 
all credit and all enterprize would 
disappear. Personal liberty being at 
an end, property would be scarcely 
worth having. No man would endea- 
vour to improve any thing by his ta- 


lents or industry, because he would . 


have no security foy any thing, as, 
indeed, he could not have, if he had 
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no security for his person. All those, 
who were in the middle and labour. 
ing ranks of life, and who could find 
the means, would quit the country. 
They would hasten to the United 
States of America in particular, where 
there are manufactures of ali sorts 
rising up; where the lowest of the 
people lead, as our old forefathers 
did, ‘* an easy and happy life ; and 
where they would find in full force of 
action all the good laws of England, 
which suffer no man to be taxed with- 
out his own consent. From these and 
other effects of suspending the rights 
and liberties of the nation would pro- 
ceed a state of national poverty and 
feebleness to be equalled ouly in those 
countries where despetism has long 
prevailed, and which poverty and [ee- 
bleness are so visible in Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Naples and other parts of 
Italy, where, though the climate is so 
fine and healthy, and the soil so fertile, 
great masses of the people have neither 
house nor home, and where crowds of 
them are seen wrapped up in their 
ragged cloaks, lousing themselves in 
the market-places, instead of. being 
busy at work. Why should they 
work ?) Their earuings would not 
be safe. ‘Their only cares are to 
exist, and so to guard their expressions 
as not to expose themselves to the 
dungeons, the racks and fires of the 
Inquisition, or other means of torture. 
W hat these countries are, would Eng- 
land become, under the change which 
the sons of Corruption recommend, 
if that change could be submitted to. 
And, if the people did not submit 
to this change; if, preferring death to 
this dreadful state of degradation and 
peril, they resorted to open resistance, 
that would be a civil war at once, 
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which, having in the first week, to- 
tally swept away all funded property, 
all private debts, all contracts, and 
put every species of property in jeo- 
pardy, must, at last, end either ina 
Parliamentary Reform, or in a naked 
military Despotism. But, if, after a 
scene of this sort, a Parliamentary 
Reform came, with what accompani- 
With what 
remembrances to indulge, with what 
resentments to gratify, with what yen« 
geauce to glut! The very idea makes 
the heart sicken; and, yet, there are 
men base and wicked enongh to endea- 


ments would it come? 


vour to urge the people, on the one 
hand, and the parliament on the other, 
to this horrible precipice ! 

No, my good and zealous friends, 
the “* Weaver-Boys” of Laucashire, 
though you do wear “* Belcher-Hand- 
‘¢ kerchiefs” round your necks, and 
though you do not wear Pigtails en 
your polls, you will have the discern- 
ment to perceive, that desperate 
courses would not answer the purpose 
of Ministers and the Parliament, even 
if we could suppose them (which I 
sincerely do not) disposed to adopt 
such courses. And, for what reason, 
upon what ground, under what pre- 
tence, can any man wish to see such 
courses adopted: If, indeed, we 
asked for any thing unknown to the 
laws, for any new sort of govyern- 
ment ; if the Bill to be brought in 
proposed the abolition of any ancient 
establishment ; if it proposed an abo- 
lition of Nobility, Church, or Royal 
authority ; if it even proposed to lessen 
in any way, the lawful prerogatives of 
the throne or the privileges of the 
peers; if it proposed any of these 
things, then, indeed, we might be called 
innovators, and might reasonably be 
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charged with designs to overthrozx 
some part, at least, of the government 
in King, Lords and Commons. But, 
we ask for no change unknown to the 
Laws of the Land. Magna Charta 
says, that Parliament shall be annual, 
and that no man shall be taxed without 
his own consent. ‘These are what we 
ask for; and, even these, we ask for 


only in as far as we can show them to 


be practicable. What, then, do the 
Pigtail gentry, assembled at the 
* POLICE OFFICE, Manchester,” 
object to this ? Upon what ground do 
they charge us with sedidious words 
and criminal designs? And, for 
what purpose can they put forward 
such impudent and insolent assertions, 
except it be to plunge the nation into 
blood in addition to its ruin and 
misery ? 

But, we do not say, that we will 
have this, or that. Wepray, in the 
first place, to be heard. We say, 
hear us. Let our Bill be brought in. 
Let it be discussed fully, clause by 
clause. Let us, at any rate, hear what 
can be said against it. If we are in 
error, convince us by argument that 
we are in error. Will the House call 
itself our representatives, and will 
it, notwithstanding, refuse to hear 
what we ask for? And, shall we be 
called seditious and riotous because 
we pray to be so heard? There is 
something so monstrous in this ; some- 
thing so outrageously impudent and 
insolent ; it supposes something so 
daringly tyrannical on the part of 
the parliament, that I, for one, will 
not entertain the thought; and, I 
think it my duty to say, that, as 
far as my knowledge extends, no 
such thought is entertained by any 
ef the friends of Reform; whoall con- 
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fidently expect, that the petitions of 
stx hundred thousand, if not @ million, 
of men, all of whom pay taxes, will not 
be thrown aside, but will be listened to 
with attention, and that the Bill, 
which will contain the thing prayed 
for, will undergo a full and impartial 
discussion. 

I now beg leave to call your atten- 
tion to the tricks, which are playing- 
off with a view to divide the Ree 
formers, and more particularly to an 
attempt, recently made by Mr. Watrn- 
MAN and some of his associates, than 
which, if we could wholly divest it of 
its ridiculous qualities, nothing would 
appear much more odious. Our friends 
in the country are little aware ef the 
intrigues of this great town. A name 
is puffed off in the newspapers, and 
by means that it would make you stare 
to hear of, a man obtains a reputation 
as fraudulently as some meu obtain 
goods and money. ‘ 

Mr. Rosert Waituman, who is a 
Common-Councilman in the city of 
London, took, at the outset of the 
French wars, a very spirited and me- 
ritorious part against the measures of 
that day, and, being a man of consi- 
derable oratorical talent, his labours 
were extremely valuable to the nation. 
Ife had the merit, too, of standing 


almost alone, and yet to behave in a 


most bold and independent way. 
But, of late years, and especially 


since the Whigs got into power fura 
short period, Mr. Waithman has not 


gone cordially with Major Cartwright, 
whose creed is the criterion of excel- 
lence. Mr. Waithman never did, that 
[ know of, plainly declare himself 
for annual parliaments. Many endea- 
vours have been used to bring him ta 
say explicitly what he did mean ;_ but, 
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he has always shrouded himself under 
some loose and general expressions, 
which might be explained to mean 
any thing. 

But, what men may have done for 
times past, the time present admitted 
of no such vague and indefinite pro. 
ceedings. There was no longer a 
possibility of leaving his real meaning 
a matter of doubt; and this meaning 
has, at last, been actually wrung from 
him upon pain of holding his tongue, 
which, after a singular struggle to 
effect, he has found to bea penalty too 
Abouta 


year past, Mr. WairuMan signified 


severe for him to undergo. 


his resolution to ‘* retire from public 
6 life.” 
speech upon the occasion, of which an 


He made a very affecting 


account of his very i/l-state of health 
and of his great and long services 
The 
Morning Chronicle (the organ of the 


formed no inconsiderable part. 


Whigs) treated the town with some 
neat lamentation puffs; and, a piece 
of plate was said to have been pre- 
sented to the patriot in his retirement, 
asa mark of the deep sense entertain- 
ed by the donors of the aforesaid 
public services. There Mr. Waithman 
remained, until the month of October 
last, when the re-electing of the pre- 
sent Lord Mayor (produced by the 
rising spirit of the people) brought 
Mr. Waithman forth again; and, since 
that time, he has been uncommonly ac- 
tive! The fact is, I believe, that, in this 
proof of thespirit of the Livery, Mr. 
Waithman thought he perceived a hope 
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of his becoming a successful candidate 
for one of the City Seats in Parliament. 
CarpinaL Montatro, who was after- 
wards Pore Sixtus V. had, for some 
time before his predecessor’s death, 
affected to be almost in a dying state 
himself, He coughed ard spit and 
walked with a stick, his body being 
bent almost double. The intriguing 
Cardinals,when the vacancy happened, 
not able to agree in their choice 
between two great families, came to 
an agreement at last to choose Mon- 
talto, who, as they expected, would 
die in a short time. But, the crafty 
monk (for such he had been), who had 
begged of them to let him die in peace, 
no sooner heard the election declared 
in his favour, than he straightened 
himself up, threw back his arms, flung 
away his stick, and sang out the Te 
Deum ina voice of thunder; and, he 
soon convinced the Cardinals and the 
people of Rome, that health and 
strength, in such a situation, depended 
wholly upon political circumstan- 
ces. But, though the same sort 
of effect appears to have been wrought, 
by 
the constitution. of Mr. Waithman, 


somewhat similar means, on 


the model, whom that gentleman 
seems to have studied more closely is 
that of a Mr. Prart, who, about 
twenty years ago, was a great writer 
of Novels and Sentimental Travels, 
and, who, beginning to grow a little 
stale and out of vogue, and being in 
Holland, some friend caused a puff 
to be put in the London newspapers 
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giving a very affecting account of his 
death by ship-wreck with the loss of 
Oh! how the 


affectionate and tender-hearted news- 


all his manuscripts. 
papers mourned over his untimely 
end! His Watery grave! And, then, 
the loss of his manuscripts! Mis 
invaluable manuscripts! When epi- 
taphs, sonnets, and eulogiums with- 
out end had done their utmost, over, 
all of a sudden, came the agreeable and 
heart-cheering intelligence, that it was 
all a mistake! That Mr. Prart, 
*¢ thank God,” was very well; andthe 
newspaper editors did most cordially 
congratulate their readers, that the 
manuscripts, the invaluable manu- 
scripts, were quite safe, and were to be 
put to press and published immedi- 
ately ! 

This, my good friends of Lancashire, 
is not the way of our old Champion of 
Reform. He has had no coughs, 
deaths, or ship-wrecks: he has seught 
no arts to give him a fashion ; he has 
never despaired or relaxed for a single 
moment; and, to inhabit a frame al- 
ways, for furty years, much feebler 
than Mr. Waithman’s was at the mo. 
ment of his retirement, God has given 
to our true- hearted Leader, at seventy- 
six, a mind in which the wisdom of 
age is conjoined with the zeal and the 
vigour of youth. 

This singular retreat of Mr. Waith- 
man from ‘* public life”? necessarily 
included his retreat from the great 


cause of Reform; but, having re-ap- 


peared upon the stage, he, of course, 
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took his part as to this matter; and, 
we shall now see what sort of a part 
he has acted. At the last Common 
Hall, which was called by some per. 
sons, who wished for the City of Lon- 
don to declare itself openly as to the 
question of Reform, Mr. Hunt and 
Mr. Mrrcuecy brought forward dis- 
tinct propositions, including annual 


Mr. Waithman did not 
directly and manfully oppose ; but, he 


parliaments. 


moved an amendment, which was silent 
upon this vital point, and his amend- 
ment was carried, by a long train of 
these arts and tricks, which I will not 
waste your time in describing, but 
which can by artful men, living in the 
City, be always in motion: 
though, I can venture to say, that 


put 


these tricks will not succeed in the end. 
And of this he seems himself to be well 
aware, as will appear from the curious 
exhibition, which [ am now about to 
notice, and in doing which I shall pro- 
bably record the last performance of 
this celebrated actor; or, at least, I 
am very sure, that it will record the 
last effort of his which can have any 
tendency to deceive or weaken, by 
dividing, the people of this kingdom, 
in their pursuit of a Reform of the 
Parliament. 

In the factions Whig paper, the 
Morning Chronicle, of the 16th inst. 
there appeared a Notice of a meeting 
to be held the next day, at the Free- 
masons’ ‘Pavern, in Westminster, on 
the 17th, which meeting was, it was 
said, to consist of gentlemen, belong- 
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ing to “no party,” and * perfectly 
“« independent,” and the object was to 
consider and discuss the question of 
Reform. Upon the first sight of this 
Notice (so vain are we all naturally !) 
I thought, that my appeal to the 
“© Country Gentlemen” had actually 
brought some of them together with a 
resolution to come forward as became 
On the Saturday, the 18th, 


therefore, with this vain hope in my 


them. 


mind, 1 opened the Morning Chroni- 
cle to see the account of the proceed- 
ings of these new actors on the politi- 
cal stage; when, to my utter shame 
and confusion, what should I find, 
bat the Oxp City Company, with 
Sigénok WaitHMmMAN at their head, 
having removed their show with all 
their pegs and wires from the East to 
the West end of the town! However, 
I must do the Company the justice to 
say, that they did provide a new actor 


for this grand occasion ; namely, the 


Right Honourable John Philpot Cur- 


| RAN, and how they came to prevail 


upon him to take a part on their 
strolting boards is really a great mys. 
tery to me. 

Here it was that Mr. Waithman 
was destined to decide his fate for 
ever; for here he explicitly declared 
against annual and for triennial par- 
liaments, and here he also declared, 
that he had always taken for his guide 
that revered Statesman Mr. Fox! 
And, when I consider that Mr. Fox 
declared a sinecure to be as much 
8 man’s property as a freehold 
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that Mr. 


Fox was a sinecure placeman and 


was; when ! consider, 
a pensioner too from his youth to 
the day of his death; when I con- 
sider, that he left the country sad- 
dled with pensions for his wife and 
children; and especially when J: 
consider that Mr. Fox, about the 
year 1780, professed great zeal in the 
cause of Reform, and, at the very 
same time, did all in his power to 
defeat it by DIVIDING those who 
were associated in its behalf; when I 
consider all these things, and take 
into view Mr. Fox’s retirement from 
parliament, and his sudden return to 
it afterwards, [ must say, that I can- 
not refuse to believe Mr. WArruman, 
when he says, that he has ** always 
‘© taken that revered Statesman for his 
*¢ guide.” 

But what are we to think of the 
head, or the heart of a man, who, at a 
moment when there are probably ten 
thousand petitions, signed by more 
than six hundred thousand men, for 
annual parliaments, can gravely put 
forward a proposition for ¢riennial 
parliaments, when there is not one 
petition for triennial par- 
And, what, 


we to think of his conceit of his 


single 
liaments ? too, are 
powers of deception, when he is heard 
to make this proposition for the sake 


of insuring UNION! 


men were assembled at dinner, and 


If a thousand 


nine hundred and ninety-nine were to 


cry aloud for Strong Beer to drink, 


what would you think of the modesty 
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of the remaining one, who should 
propose that they should drink no- 
thing but Water? But, what would 
you think of his sincerity, if he were 
to say, that this proposi:ion proceeded 
from his anxious desire to preserve the 
harmony of the party ? 

The plain truth is this: Mr. 
Waithman wishes to get in amongst 
the Whigs, whom he vainly hopes to 
see in place, and he, upon this occa- 
sion does not much disguise the mniat- 
ter: He says, that he hopes that the 
proceedings of his mecting ‘* wll 
** bring amongst us those leading cha- 
** racters, who, from stution, rank, 
* and property, hold such a deep stake 
‘Cin public prosperty.” Why not, 
in the ** public 4edgr,” as Mr. Tier- 
NEY once tuld one of these very 
Whigs? For decp indeed is their 
stake there ! 
but what have they that has not been 
bought with the public money 2 They 
have a stake, and a pretiy deep one. 
in the Borough-hedg- also! But, 
Mr. Waithman will fail, he ma: b 
assured; and, indeed, the idia of hie 
drawing round him the men of station, 


rank, and estates is so very ridiculous, 


‘They have estates tuo: 


that one can excuse it on no other 
ground than that of the whole thing 
being a bond fide farce. 

If it were necessary, which it is not, | 


Avpress to tHe * Weaver-Boys” or Laneasnrne. 
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| to say another word upon the subject, 


I! have hardly room for it; but, I can- 
uot help stating, that I have beard of a 
Letter of interrogatories latel y written 
by Mr. Wartuman to Sir Fuancte 
Burnett and Major Carrwaieur, 
and that from one of those gentlemen 
he received an Answer, and, as [ 
am authorized to say, Mr. Waitue 
MAN is not only a¢ liberty to publish 
the Correspondence, but would even 
oblige the Major (Sr Francis being 
out of town) by publishing it. He 
would also oblige us Reformers by this 
act; because, at such a cri-is as the 
present, letters between men who are 
equa'ly of *¢ no party,” and are solict- 
tons for ** Union,” might throw light 
on transactions of the highest interest 
to the public. This correspondence 
was of Mr. Waithman’s own seeking ; 
and, if he will onty publish it, I will 
pledge mys:lf never to publish one 
word more respecting him as long as I 
live, 


Having thus given you, my good 


friends of Lancashire, a preity clear 


insight into the nature of this little 
intrigue, for disunion, I shall rest ase 
sured, that no such intrigues will suc- 
ceed amongst you, and in that ase 


surance I remain yoar friend, 


Wa. Cosserr. 
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